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THE. PREJUDICE OF PLACE. 

Tue sentiment which we connect with locality is not 
much inferior tothe purest and most elevating of which 

Whether, in some piece of soil, homely 
or beautiful, we regard the scene of early and inno- 
cent years, or whether we pilgrimise to a spot conse- 
crated by the musings of genius, the deeds of heroism, 
or the aspirations of religion, we cannot but be sensible 
that there is something in it more than what meets 

the eye—that a spirit, as it were, breathes from it, con- 
necting its insensible elements with the very finest 
of our sympathies. An unseen tie is thus established 
between soil and man, as if they stood more really than 
figuratively ia the relation of parent and child, or as 
if there were some: truth in the philosophic dreams 
which have represented the ‘earth as a sentient exist- 
ence.. The‘inflpence of loeal attachments,” says an 
antiquarian writer, “is closely interwoven with the 
most exalted qualities of the mind. The solitary vale 
of an unknown and nameless river—a sequestered 
rural parish—or the territory of an extinguished and 
forgotten lordship, may furnish recollections of the 
deepest interest. Homer is no less deserving of being 
ranked as the first of topographers than as the first of 
poets ; and Sir Walter Scott is an example of the union 
ef the poetical and topographical faculties at least 
@qually irresistible. Politicians may despise, and uti- 
litarians ridicule, the speculations we would cultivate ; 
but the man of true genius and comprehensive intellect 
will admit their wise and beneficial tendency, while he 
venerates the feelings which they are calculated to in- 
dulge and animate.’’* 

An illustrious Reman philosopher was banished to 
Corsica, not in pumishinent of any fault, but through 
the artifices of @ profligate empress. Sustained by 
the consciousness éf innocence, and accustomed, after 
the fashion of the Stoic philosophers, to put a con- 
straimt upon all the natural feelings, he at first en- 
deavoured to convince himself that there was no such 
thing as banishment, and that every place might to 
kim be-as hisown country. “It is not my country,” 
said he, “‘ that is interdicted, but only a place. To 
whatever land I go, that land is mine. This is not 
exile: it is but another country. In whatever country 
I am, it is well; for the delight we have in any coun- 
try, rests not on the soil, but in our own minds.” But 
these feelings were not real, and therefore soon gave 
way to others. He is found afterwards to speak of the 
banished, as of those on whom the rites of burial, 
that separate them from the world, had been already 
performed ; and, in a very pathetic poem, he prays 


of 

been an earthly 
paradise, he must have still “ishtee its shores, for 
the place upon which he had coneentrated his affec- 
tions. I+ is in reality an island possessing few at- 
tractions in itself ; and a common observer might have 
suspected that the distress of the philosopher arose 
only from the effect which a tame and sterile scene 
could net fail to have upon one accustomed to the 
pomps and elegances of Rome. But, unpleasing as 
Corsica may-be to a stranger, it is not so to those who 
call it their own country. Napoleon Bonaparte was 
4 native of this island; and it happened, that, after a 
protracted endeavour to subjugate Europe, he was 
consigned to exile upon a distant rock in the Atlantic 
Ocean. In that time of loneliness and sorrow, Cor- 
site, Which had been a grave to Seneca, arose upon 
Retrospective Review, ix. 237. 

Beown's Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 


the memory of Napoleon, in all those charms which 
Corduba or Rome would bear in the recollection of 
the philosopher. And he declared to those around 
him, that, if led blindfold to Corsica, he would em- 
brace with rapture a soil whose very smell would en- 
able him to recognise it.* 

It is not for nothing that we have been inspired 
with a sentiment which works so profoundly in our 
nature. Those unseen ties, of more than gossamer 
tenuity, but more than cable strength, which bind us 
to particular places, and, even though stretched to the 
entire circuit of the globe, will never break, but, at 
the close of life, call home the wanderer with affec- 
tionate resignation to lay his bones beside those of his 
fathers, cannot have been established but for an im- 
portant purpose. And accordingly we not only find, 
that, in the indulgence of this sentiment, men are ab- 
stracted from self, and thereby advanced in the scale 
of intelligent being, but we also see, in the extended 
or moderated selfishnéss, as it may be called, which 
unites men in cherishing a particular soil which they 
deem as theirs, an indispensable element of the eco- 
nomy of the world, leading great societies to take 
those steps for profit and protection which individuals 
are accustomed to take upon their own account, and 
which, in certain circumstances, are as necessary for 
great societies as for any single person. 

It is nevertheless to be carefully noted, that, as 
there is no sentiment so noble or useful but it may 
be manifested in error and excess, so this also is 
liable to be abused. Even that love of country which 
has prompted some of the most generous actions re- 
corded by history, which has employed the most 
exalted strains of the poets, and received the appro- 
bation of the coldest philosophy, may, if not care- 
fully governed by reason and morality, degenerate 
into a mere impulse, alike blind and dangerous. In 
its excesses, we proportion our contempt for all other 
countries b love for our own, become insensible 
to nati silts which ‘a candid inspection of other 

; ould enable us to correct, and even, perhaps, 
ves to think of the people of those neigh- 
states as persons possessing interests inconsis- 
ourown—as if we were the only people onearth 
who had any claim upon the blessing of a common Crea- 
tor. The result of such a spirit is to inter- 
rupt that social state of nations, in which they amicably 
exchange their respective natural advantages with each 
other, and thereby promote their common happiness, 
and to substitute for this a relation of warfare, in which 
they do to each other all possible damage, squander 
the results of industry in what will produce no return, 
and rouse each other into such wrath, that all the more 
rational and moral portion of the character of the peo- 
ple on both -sidés is obscured by the baser passions, 
and the social progress is consequently retarded. What 
is here described is war positive : there is another kind 
of warfare, which, though producing no expenditare of 
blood, is only in a iessdegree mischievous, and equally 
proceeds from tie abuse of love of country. When 
two nations adopt resolutions not to purchase any 
thing from each other, in order that the trade of some 
other country in whieh they respectively suppose them- 
selves to have a greater interest, may be supposed to 
be encouraged, theydeclare what may be called negative 
war, They do not, in that case, destroy the Y 
and lives of each other ; bnt they as effectually 
property and lives from coming into existence. In the 
ituations of nations, and the relative situations 
of individuals, there is little difference ; yet, if it wore 
proposed that obstructions should be thrown in the 


way of dealing with particular individuals, for the en- 
couragement of others who might promise to be more 
regular customers in return, all would see the absur- 
dity of the scheme, which they would repudiate as one 
calculated to have a generally injurious effect. The 
selfishness has, in the one case, become sufficiently en- 
lightened to guard against doing that which, in ap- 
pearing to protect an interest, would only injure it. 
But in regard to the universal and particular advan- 
tage of facilitating exchanges of products amongst na- 
tions, mankind are still in a great measure in the 
dark: here the grasping and hoarding passion is still 
in nearly its primitive state. 

The attachment to districts, towns, and lesser spots 
of earth, is equally apt to be carried beyond the point 
where it ceases to have a beneficial tendency and legi- 
timate operation. A certain number of persons have 
been born and reared upon a spot, or have been at 
some period of their lives transplanted thither. In 
time they become subject to the spirit of the locality, 
which, instead of cherishing it as only an abstract sen- 
timent calculated to elevate and extend their views 
beyond themselves, they allow to become a tyrannical 
prejudice, and to exercise a control most detrimental 
to all their best interests. The passion, as already 
stated, is useful in as far as it prompts the inhabitants 
of different places to act with a collective vigour, equi- 
valent to that manifested by individuals; but when it 
causes man to become the slave of locality, and reconciles 
him to evils which migration might easily remove, its 
operation is purelymischievous. Under the influence of 
this feeling, men are every day seen forgetting the great 
principles which regulate the machinery of commercial 
life, and the distribution of national wealth, and seeking 
to pin down, at particular localities, advantages which 
naturally would locate themselves in other districts ; 
the result of whichis, that human labour and ingenuity 
are misspent, and the offered benefit is lost. Natu-- 
rally nothing is so moveable as man ; yet there would 
appear to be much truth in the saying, that, of all sorts’ 
of luggage, he is the most diffieult to be transported.* 
An opportunity may occur for following out a parti- 
cular branch of manufactures or commerce in a parti- 
cular place, the circumstances and products of which 
are such as evidently to give peculiar advantages for 
following out that particular branch of manufactures 
or commerce. But the men of another place, which 
(if the reader will follow us into a joeular strain) 
we shall call Piddlington, have resolved that the 
trade of Piddlington ought to be encouraged—for 
no other reason but that they have hitherto lived 
at Piddlington, and because Piddlington and they 
are one thing. They therefore either neglect the op- 
portunity held out to them, or vainly endeavour to 
remove its advantages to Piddlington, in both of 
which cases alike is the benefit lost. For its natural 
character—in the productions of the soil, or of the 
subterraneous strata, or in its situation in regard to 
carriage, or in whatever other peculiarities—locality 
must enter largely into all mercantile and manufactur- 
ing speculations: it is, indeed, all in all. But loca- 
lity is of no consequence whatever, beyond the ideal 
sentiment which may be connected with it. It was 
a profound saying of Bonaparte, that no man is in- 
dispensable : we may extend the idea, and allege that 
no place is indispensable, If the general profit be main- 
tained at a desirable point, it does not in the least 
matter how it is locally distributed. It is not of 
the least consequence in what minute of latitude 
and longitude certain bounties of Providence may 
be enjoyed ; enough that they are enjoyed. Nor is it 
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of the least real consequence, because Piddlington has 
been a place for a thousend years, that Piddlingtom 
should still hee-plaga, If the sea have retired/from 
its port, apd its trade hag, been transferred to some 

fulfilled, although Piddlington go altagether 
out pf existence—for, in that case, there will be as many 
orq@mere human beings at the new port, 

The wuprofitableness. of the prejudice which we 
describe, ig. much more practical than may be sup- 
posed. Within the last twenty years, two country 
gentlemen in Scotland erected harbours, respectively 
at the expense of twelve and twenty-four thousand 
pounds, in a certain district of mounteinous. and 
thinly peopled coast, in the hope of attracting trade 
to a place where nature intended nothing but a scanty 
pasturage: it is needless to. mention that the ex- 

was vain in both eases, Capital, labour, 
and ingenuity, are often spent to equally little purpose 
im bolstering up the trade of places which have been af- 
flicted with a natural decline, when the proper course 
would have been to disperse the capital, labour, and 
ingenuity of the old place, over the nearest places 
thich admitted of their being put into profitable oper- 
ation. How often, again, do we see men of intelli- 
gence enduring, in particular lecalities, almost all the 
miseries arising from extreme toil, cold, and want, 
when a shift of but a few miles would bring them into 
@scene of comparative prosperity! Smith fully ac- 
knowledges, that, in consequence of the prejudice of 
place, wages often differ to the amount of twenty- 
five per cent. between two places near to each other, 
while the price of provisions is even cheaper in the 
place where wages are high, than in that where they 
are low. But when we see the wages of labour in 


country to the other, if we do not suppose it to be mainly 
prevented by the blind attechment of even the most 
wretched to the scene of his wretchedness ?. 

The prejudice of place is shown in an equally 
and still more injurious light, when it 
prompts influential public bodies to go out of their 
and venture 
the purpose of planting and watering, in one 


rs 


the 


it 


y branch of commeree or. 

else will be of the least avail—indi- 
find them out, and take advantage of 
Indeed, it is to the acuteness of ordinary men 
ting their own interests, that all places have 
owed any prosperity they enjoy; while influential 
bodies, by interfering, have scarcely ever done any 
thing but harm. But the worst cases of interference 
are where influential bodies, for the sake of an interest 
im one locality, or at one period, take steps which can- 


bodies are, in general, as mueh in the dark respecting 
the sources of the prosperity and happiness of commu- 
nities, as the communities themselves. They have still 
to learn, that, while possessing great powers of injury, 
negative as well as positive, they have no positive power 
of doing good, but that their highest and most laudable 
function is simply to prevent harm from being done, 
They are yet far from acknowledging that the wealth 
and comfort of communities are strictly collectives of 
the-wealth and comfort of individual citizens, and ac- 
cordingly they are equally prepared to take blame in 
a time of national decline or distress, as to receive 
praise at a period of prosperity. In reality, whilethey. 
are absolutely. powerless to add to the resources of 
these over whom they preside, and therefore can in-no 
case deserve praise, the blame which they oecasionally- 
reesive is seldom rightly directed, nor-is their true and 
radical error perceived. In arecent work by the author 
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what would naturally flourish in another with- | 
least external aid. It may at all times be | 
assumed, that, if a place possess natural advan-. 


.| man.and all animals. The iris possesses the power || 


: 
view is taken of this-important question in pelitiogl eco- which by their contracting power effect y 
nomy. “Even,” says he, “whenin any countrythere | varieus motions of the eyeball. 

hae been.a withdrawal of the imterference.of'muthority | These are the most important parte found in 
‘with the-sources of individual happiness, the good ef- beny orbit, and we shall proceed: t@ descritie the pur, 
fects which have resulted; theindustry, the enterprise, | pose served by each im the production of ‘vision, Ny 
the wealth, the civilisation, the spirit af inquiry, the rays af light, except those which strike the carne, 
intelligence, the morality, which have almost imme- | are admitted inte the eye, the white part not being 
diately sprung up, have been placed to the credit of] transparept. A portion even of the light which fall 
power, whese whole merit consisted, net‘in the ac. | on the cornea is thrawn back from it, and this refec. 
tive production of these good fruits, butim the wisdom | tion causes the images seen behind it. The ray on 
of giving the principles of human nature fairer play which pass through converge slightly to the centre, be much 1 
and further room for developement. The delusion re- | or, to use other are increased in intensity. Oy fygedon the | 
specting the wisdom and power of human legislation | entering-into the first watery chamber, the condenss, [et s6>t ¥° 
‘is net yet dissipated; there are still too many ftom | tion om convergence to a centre of the rays, is stil] 
whom the truth is hid, that the great fountains of the | further augmented, by the light having passed into, 
| prosperity and happiness of nations must ever be the | medium more refractive than air, The iris, which, 
principles of human nature, spontaneously guiding the it will be recollected, is a circular coloured ring, with 
actions of individuals to their own and the general |:@ hole in it, separating the two watery chambers, here 
} good; and thatthe most which the 


regulate the conflicting play of these principles when | purpose, it possesses the power of contracting in 4 
they do not adequately.supply their own checks.” bright light, and expanding when the light is feeble, 
so as to allow the exact numberof rays to pass 
which is best. suited for distinet vision. After the 
POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, rays have been thus modified in intensity and 
THE HUMAN EYE, by the agency of the iris and the pupil, the light is 
THE eye may with propriety be regarded: as an opti- brought, by its passage through the crystalline lens 
ealinstrument. I¢ differs, it is true, from al} other and vitreous humour, to a focus on the retina, which, 
instruments of the kind, in forming a part of an ani- being am expanded portion of the nerve of vision, 
mated being, and in being an appendage to powers of communieates the impression to the centre of percep. 
intelligence, attached to no similar piece of mechanism. | tion—the brain. All external objects to which the 
Still it is not the less an optical instrument, and any eye is directed are represented asin a picture on the 
fault in construction, or injury to its structure, ren- retina, and all the various parts of the eye which have 
ders it, like any other imperfect machine, unfit for been described, serve simply asa mechanical contriv. ; 
ite proper use, As perfect sight ia thus dependent on | anee, or optieal inst t, for the attainment of this [ij conject 
the completeness of the eye, a knowledge of its vari- | end. The proof of this is: very easy. Remove a-pors fihickness 
ous parts, their form and disposition, is obviously ne- | tion of the membrane from the back part of' an eye, Leary) 
cessary, before we cam attain to. clear views. of: the | and cover the opening with oiledsill, 
mashaniom of. the object to: which the eye. is directed will be. pre: 
n we 


mirror that reflected things of their natural magni- 
tude. A mere speck would in that case compre- 
hend the whole range of vision ; 


peared t 


appears quite insufficient to account for this uniformity, B jot hs 


‘of action, because the of children 
follow th the same law Th 
motion seems to be inti ly ted 
orystalline, and the vitreous, The aqueous humour, the seit 
so called from its being composed principally of wa- | ° y one with two eyes, the reason of w 
ter, ia placed in the anterior part of the ball of the 
eye, and is covered in front bya circular transparent | 
membrane called the cornea, which is about half an 
inch in diameter, and is bounded by the white of the 
eye. The aqueous humour is divided into twe.cham- 
bers, between which an opening exists, galled) the 


ption 
here are 
dividing the two aqueous. chambers, is termed the | single 

iris, and gives the variety of colours to the eyes of 


of contraction, and is thus enabled to enlarge or. di-.|, 
minish the pupil, which is simply a hole, through 
which a dark-coloured substance, situated farther back |, 
‘im the ball, is seen. The crystalline humour, or 
lens, as it is called from its shape and purpose, 
\lies behind the second aqueous chamber, and is-con- 
vex, both anteriorly and posteriorly, Behind the. 
lens, again, is the vitreous humour, so called from- 
its: resemblance to melted glass Of all these, the 
‘latter is the largest in bulk, constituting indeed the 


that; when i these correspondi terme: 
‘main bedy.of the eyeball, Beliind and around it is ingle image is 
|placed the retina, a thin membranous expansion of || duced; but whem it falls on-palnte-ef sims parts 
the optic nerve, which enters. the back part of the |/40 net correspond, there, axe: two appearances visible: ff em 
‘orbit from the brain, Before pointing out the uses of | is in: general-an. acquired. defect, and.it.is 
ithe. parts. which have been thus: briefly enumerated’ |\ct in which, hevis indiat 
|as forming the contents of the eyeball, we may take woulc 
|some notice of the coverings which enclose them. The || Confusion the person gets. a. habit: of: usi . 
|\owter coat. or membrane is called the sclerotic, and 
of squinting is, founded on the fact, that the subj ng d 
envelopes the whole ball excepting the cornea in front. fact, subjects 


this d 


varie 
is:mearly of: the same extent. It ison the inner sur- eyes, a confused alite 
face of this. membrane that the. retina is spread out || } iti 
behind the vitreous. humour, and between them is 
found a thin stratum of dark-coloured matter, which In tl 
is, visible through the pupil: To the outer curface of rays 
ithe first. or sclerotic. covering are- attached. all the visible objects formed upon foai | 


= 
7 can beneficially do, is to remove obstructions, and te ? o The 
England at an average of about. two shillings a-day, 
while.in Ireland the average is fourpence, and when 
we perceive no natural of legal obstacle to a commu- 
nication between the twe countries, how cam we ac- 
count for the fact, that an equalisation has not long 
age taken place, through ap emigration from the one | of external objects. From the great disproportion be- | ways inverted will be examined hereafter. aut eye h 
tween the size of the human body and many objects | After this explanation of the structure of the eye, ™ 
on the earth's surface, it is evident that the eye would | and the uses of its various parts in presenting am y gly 
answer none of the purposes of life, were it simply a | mage on the retina, we may notice some of the phe. u boybere 
and the causes to which they-have In 
| been referred. hen one of the eyes is turned to the great use 
right or to the left, the other follows, always in the it is 
same direction. This is the more remarkable, because > itu 
so formed and arranged, that objects of great ex- | each eye has its own distinct muscles, vessels, and  — 
tent, a landseape for instance, are condensed into a | Berves, and, judging from structure, we might as soon Bio, sur 
small but complete picture upon the retina, or mem- | ©XPeet @ parallel motion in the arms or legs. Custom 
ittebe 
to be 
and the 
tance ; b 
um age 
° would h 
; Besid 
i 
called a 
howeve 
sbsence 
ga: 
in seme measure to lessen our wonder at § °° @le 
net fail to injure other places and other times. If men Our two earsdo 
were more generally informed by the doctrines of po- “ee 
litical economy, and were more accustomed to apply we receive the im ion of en tion we 
pressi only one body. Both in, 
the maxims of common morality to public affairs, they hearing and seeing, the faculties, when disordered in [fj Mert 0 
they would regard them as impious, and arraign their case.of fever, r ie, thestroke one 
authors as enemies at once to the institutions of the 
produces, the vision of a doub because the ff the 
Creator and the interests of man. Ignorance, how- images fall on inharmonjsing points of the retina, _Fros 
ever, is as much the cause of such proceedings as it is Po understand this remark with regard to squinting,, ing he 
oftheir not being checked and prevented. Influential | it must be explained, that, in perfect human eyes'the #at 
centres of the two retine correspond 
that.every point in one-retina corresponds to the one [ff “ect 
. situated exactly in the. same spot in the other: and hen, 2 
ofthe Essays.on Opiaian, 


or 
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the image conveyed. by these optic 
s is reversed, we form a conception of it as exist- 
in its natural position. Mary explanations of this 
on have been offered, but the subject a 
ke much misunderstood. The explanations al 


m suddenly cured of congenital blindness have no 
ception of distance or bulk, and it is therefore evi- 
that our judgment of these is an acquired habit. 
our knowledge of the real magnitude of an object, 
ze can determine its distance from us, and vice versa. 
Then the eyes are directed to an object close at hand, 

must assume a d of inclination inwards be- 


dae, In this reasoni intermediate objects are of 
great use; and these are 


itte. be within ene minute’s walk, and to be so 
us to be easily lifted, This was an unknown object, 
and the situation wag unfavourable for dis- 
would never have ived 
its he 

would have inferred its distance, 

Besides the influence of experience in us just 
impressions, an effort ef the mind, or what is 
lled attention, is of much importance. one, 


would delay the eonvergenee of rays, would cure 
this defect ; and this pu Oy 
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ing density of the crystalline lens im-individealsoub- 


perience 
able for each:ease. As might be expected, a state of 
the-crystailine lena, the very reverse of the one de- 


, and the 
Tays'‘of light, instead ing conve into 
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manner, 
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cure of such defects of the eye, pew ba be out of 
place to repeat the cautions by Dr Brewster on 
In speaking of the commence- 
ment of this flattened state of the lens, he says, “‘ If 


ported (2 liar care at 
iod (a d read. type, &c. 
the of thirty and fifty), 


the change in the condition of the lens often runs into 
cataract, or terminates in a derangement of fibres, 
which, bec not indicated by white opacity, occa- 
sions imperfections of vision that are often mistaken 
for amaurosis and other diseases. A skilful oculist, 
who thoroughly understands the structure of the eye, 
and all its optical functions, would have no difficulty, 
by means of nice experiments, in detecting the very 
portion of the lens where this change has n; in 
determining the nature and magnitude of the change 
which is going on ; and in ascertaining whether it has 
advanced to such a state that aid can be obtained from 
convex orconcavelenses., Insuch cases, are often 
resorted to before the crystalline lens suffered an 
uniform change of figure or of density, and the use of 
them cannot fail to aggravate the very evils which 
are intended to verredy.” In all cases where an inci- 
t change in the powers of the eye is observable, it 
is a commendable precaution, before resorting either to 
concave or to convex glasses, to make trial of those 
called preserves, which may restore the eye to a healthy 
‘condition, simply by protecting it from the hurtful 
gloss and glitter of print, writing, and numberless 
other external objects momentarily in view. The adop- 
tion of convex glasses, which are the remedy for long- 
sighted as concave ones are for the opposite de- 
fect, should only take place after a cautious and ex- 
perimental conviction of their necessity. 
Leaving for a future paper the subject of diseased 
and perverted vision, we may conclude the present ar- 
tiele by shortly mentioning the causes of the decay of 
sight in advanced life. These are, first, the shrinking 
the humours of the eye, which tends to impair the 
refractive power ; second, the opacity of the crystalline 
lens, taken notice of in a former paragraph, which 
always dims the sight, and in some instances produces 
‘cataract; third, the diminution of sensibility in the 
retina, which receives the ocular impressions, and also 
in the brain, where the perception of them is formed, 
parately or con in various degrees o: im- 
pair the vision of the aged ; and though we may mitigate 
their severity, we can no more hope to escape 
altogether, we can hope to preserve the whole 
body from the great and final decay. 


THE SPIRIT OF INDUSTRY, 
A TALE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
(From Mrs Markhem’s New Children’s Friend.” 

Tom RAYL&anD was one of the five children of an in- 

dustrious carpenter. When he was about five 
old, he fell ill of a complaint in the hip, which, after 
was at length cured, but 
left him lame for life, with one shorter than the 
other. During the tedious period of his illness, Hannah 
Rayland, his mother, was the most unremitting of 
nurses. She not only attended on him with the ten- 
derest care, but toiled early and late that she might 
procure for him medical attendance, as well as the 
wine and supporting food proper for his complaint. 
Nor did she confine care to his bodily wants: she 

paid what-attention she could to his mind, 5 

Tom was a child of amiable temper and good capa- 
city, and profited well by his mother’s instructions. 
‘He bore all his sufferings with patience, and showed 
a ion and cheerfulness under them that might 
have 
for learning, and many were the 
ymns his mother had 


his frame, which 
robust exercises of other children, gave him a preco- 
city, and an unusual sensitiveness ; and the care and 
tenderness with which he was treated, instead of spoil- 
ing his. temper, and making him selfish, only increased 
the affectionateness of his disposition, H1s brothers 
and sisters, instead of being jealous of him, as one 
who absorbed more than his share of the parental 
fondness, felt that his infirmity was a double claim on 
their affection—so that lame Tom was the cherished 
darling of the family ; and not only of his family, but 
alah di the Tom was a general 
favourite, and every one was to show a kindness 
to the little Jame boy, who was always blithe and good- 
natured, 


But time will run on, and children, if they live, 
will cease to be children ; and the time came when it 
was necessary for Tom to be thinking how he could 
gain his own living. His brother Dick viomeiios 


to pay his parents for his board. Even his sisters 
pe something by needlework, and by assist- 
ing their mother, took in washing. But poor 
Tom could do nothing; he had neither stre nor 
agility for any laborious active work ; and although 
he was fifteen, he was still so short tha: he looked 
.ike a boy of twelve. . His secret ambition was to be 


was learning to 


19 
a schoolmaster ; but he plainly saw that the difficul- 
ties in the way were quite insurmountable, and that 
it was, therefore, necessary for him to turn his mind 
to ‘something else, But what was there, except the 
Being a shoemaker, to which he could turn? His 
hard fortune seemed to have shaped him for nothi 
else. A shoemaker, therefore, he was to be; and he 
parents thought themselves fortunate in finding a 
neighbour who would teach him his trade for a trifle ; 
and who. promised, that, at the end of the first year, 
he would pay him wages for his work. 

Tom worked with his master, but continued to live 
with his ts: and a proud and happy fellow was 
Tom, He had now something to do. Srey 
tion, though a lowly one, in society. He was no longer 
a lou and a loiterer, eating the bread of idleness, 
while his brothers, like industrious bees, were gather- 
ing honey for the hive, To be sure. he was not, as 
yet, gathering much honey, but still he was in the 
way todoso, And, during the year of his noviciate, 
how he would reckon up his wages for the year to 
come, and expatiate in imagination on the happiness 
he should feel in bringing his earnings home to his. 
mother! He, moréover, built castles in the air, and 
saw, in his ee ee the large shop-window well 
filled with boots shoes ; the neat back parlour, 
with his old father and mother sitting one on each side, 
the snug fireplace ; his sisters—in short, nobody was 
forgot, and Tom's castle was well filled with his friends. 
But he did not sit still to build his castles. On the 
contrary, he applied himself the more earnestly to his 
business, His heart was in his work; and when at 
tire shoe, who so elated as Tom? The shoe was 
brought home to be shown and admired, and Hannah, 
in the pride of her heart, exclaimed, “ Well, who 
would have thought lame Tom was half so clever ?” 
The young carpenter and blacksmith gave their meed 
of approbation; and the latter declared, that “al- 
though he had made many hundred shoes, yet none of 
them came up to Tom’s.” ‘Before the year was out, 
Tom was become ‘an expeft workman. He was now 
to reap the ‘fruits of his diligence, and to enter on his 
wages; and out.of these he was to pay his parents for 
his board. What a consequential person now was 
Tom, living on his own means! He held his head so 
erect, that the neighbours said one to another, “ Really, 
Tom Rayland is beginning to grow a little.” 

Tom, did not relax in his steady indus- 
trious habits, The only extravagance he allowed him. 
self was the purchase of a canvass. bag to hold his 
money, when he should get it. Quarter-day at last 
came; but Tom’s ardour was a little checked: his 


For the last six months, 


his meals. But now he was. 
7 still dependent on the kind-, 

He entered the house just as the. 
family were beginning to partake of their frugal meal ;_ 
and his father, not perhaps understanding the state 
of Tom's feelings, said something on the subject of 


proach to hi for being still a burden on his pa. 
rents, His heart rose in his throat; he could 


much 


hat, which had left in the room. His mother 
marked the extreme dejection of his countenance, 
* Come, come,” said she, *‘ don’t take on about the, 


3 


jacket and his 
so a start, that though his most hasty steps were 
a snail’s pace with Joe's rapid strides, still he 
had advanced above two miles before his brother came 
‘up with him: when the following conversation took 


gan 
“ I say, Tom, what have you got your bundle for ? 
and what is in your head now ?” “I am going te 
Norwich.” ‘To Norwich ! and what are you to de 
there?” “ To get work.” “ Get work ! why, you 
know nobody at Norwich. You can do nothing there, 
Gome, come, you had better go back with me."”  “ N 
that I’ not do,” said Tom courngeously ; “ I'll beg 
my bread rather than go hack heme,” “ Why, how 
now ! surely you have not tuken offence at any of us, 
¥on don't fancy any one means unkindly to you. 


“ No, no; you areall kind and good to me—teo guody 
ond os I’ve been a burded 


\ 
This is proved by the very simple experiment 
the jthe position of the retina, and directing the vye to 
Pltte ~ The image received on the silk is invert- 
Carnes, ed ty certain perceptions in the mind, and that 
t being takes place through the medium of the eptic 
ich fall, | 
: 
he 
ity. On on the principle, that in receiving the impressions | 
ndensy, Hight, We ourselves view the image on the retina; 
: reas all that we know is, that the impression is in ; 
sj way conveyed by the nerve tothe brain, but what | 
into, way is, we know not, “ The subject,” 
which, crombie, “is one of those mysteries which are 
g, with above our reach, and in which we cannot ad- 
rs, here pa single step beyond a knowledge of the facts.” = 
These laws of vision appear to be natural, but there 
mantity her powers of the eye only acquired by experi- 
or this These acquired perceptions relate to the dis- 
in and magnitude of bodies, or our power of 
feeble, pecting the visible impressions received by the eye 
rough, ith the actual condition of bodies. Persons who have 
er the 
nount, | 
ight is 
lens 
vision, perfect vision is attained, and this inclination must 
orcem the object is removed to a 
sh the er distance. This adjustment of the sight is re- 
on: the [irtlated by experience alone, and a person suddenly 
atel use his newly found blessing. To him the real di- 
™ Bnesions of objects are quite unknown ; he can form 
Mf this Bro conjecture, b sight, of their length, breadth, or 
por. cones: oF. sabia, aphaves or 
ureeg Be touch his eyes. Many cases are reco’ in proof 
of this, and it shows us how much the accuracy of the 
» pres ght is dependent on previously acquired knowledge. 
ie alk m we see & man at a distance from us, though to 
> i, ur minds, aware size, pay no attention 
mg Jt the size of the image in the eye; but when we | 
phos seat a distance an object strange to us, the mind | 
ave on the distance before determining the 
wa, it 1s exceedingly dificult to form just ideas wait till next quarter-day. But before that a 4 : 
~_ magnitude or distance, Captain Parry mentions an his master ran off, leaving his debt to poor Tom, with, 
ecea instance of the same difficulty where there was an uni- many others, unpaid, - 
mity, wared to him very large, and which he judged to he had sat down to his dinner in the happy conscious- 
here about half a mile distant, was found on approaching 
This 
with | 
it; | 
| | 
ibted 
the: breathe, ME less swallow; and getting up from 
, the er tree from nion of that power te table, he said he was not hungry, and would go into 
gazing on some object, a landscape instance, 
ception of what lay before him, In:such cases, there 
aa be no doubt that a clear impression of the land- loss of your wages : : 
‘ape existed all the time on the retina, but the atten- ans a ay 
tion was not directed to it; that peculiar voluntary “TI cannot eat, indeed, mother,” he replied; “ Db 
d ort of the mind was awanting, which is necessary never was less hungry in my life.” She saw that his, : 
in fer a full perception. The attention may also be fixed heart was full of grief, and urged him no more, and a 
mone object out of a great number present to the eye | taught him. Long after he was pronounced to be well, | he went out of the house. 
tthe same moment, in such a way that the presence | his health continued very delicate. The weakness of | At the end of an hour, when he did not return, 
of the rest is never discerned. Hannah began to be uneasy, and asked some of her 
the influence ef the crystalline lens in bring- and was told that 
ing the rays of light to a focus on the retina, it is evi- he OS See 
dent that any alteration ef the form of the lens, and with hasty steps, with a bundle slung across a sti . 
consequently of its refractive power, will materially over his shoulder. The family were overwhelmed 
ten, accordingly, depend two states of the to sight is m "Ss sorrow, Or, 
termed short-sightedness. The indeed, his own anxiety, exclaimed, “‘ Don't 
parts of the crystalline whereby rays of light And without waiting to put on his coat or his 
from remote objects are brought to a ran out of the house just as he was, in his worki 
inthe eye, that is to say, before they reach the retina, 
wad the picture formed on the latter 
indistinct. It is obvious that any contrivance whic 
variety in the concavity of the spectacle giasses ; but : 
| 


“You wouldn't think so, 


if how father frets; and mother is 


be, 
but give my duty to 

of them night and day, and 
God to bless them for all they have done for me. 


i 


y resomtion 
orwich to-night.” “ And 


and I shall get there sooner or later ; 

you.” “Well, I wish I had 
left home in thia trim,” answered Joe; “‘and had 
staid to put my hat on; and then I'd have gone with 
‘ou to have seen you safe. And, what is worst, I've 
a farthing of money with me; and I doubt 

five shillings in my box 
shall have, if I can find how to 
ow don’t be going to say you don’t 


Rave just be 


Bull at Norwich 


4 
3 
E 


= 


Ef 


something to a weary traveller. He 

gon horses that were getting some hay and 
move trey, for kin te As he was 
Nistlessly watchin he was roused by hearing a 
rough voice exclaim, “ If’ that ben’t Tom Rayland: 
why, my man, what brings you here ?” And, looking 
up, he saw that he was accosted by the driver of the 


on the alert to perform. 

Tom, however, would rather not have met his ac- 
intance at this moment. His heart was too full 
mere ng talk, and he felt in no mood to co 

with the full flow of mirth that usually attended 

carrier. But Will Matthews was = — was = 
therry and wise, and could always suit himself to his 
company ; and a glance at poor Tom's dejected coun- 
tenance told him in an instant that this was no time 
** How is this, Tom ?” 


“ But all is not well wi ary 
thing is amiss. Come, my lad, 
éach other long: so 


3; I'm sure I see some- 
you and I have known 
you may as well tell me what it 


is” “It is that I can’t stay at home any | ; 
and I am going to seek work somewhere else.” Will's 
eyes flashed with indignation. “ Your father has not 


turned out, I hope—you, so weakly and so lame !” 
“Oh! pong said Tom ; “ don’t think such a thing 
of him, t he is g into years, and is not so 


strong as he was. And thother, too, works till [ can- 
not bear to see her. So I thought if I was away, there 
would be one less to provide for, and one less to work 
t father and mother know’ you were going away ?” 
turning away his to hide the starting 
“ No, I did not know which way to bid ’em 
oa ; so I thought I'd best come off and say no- 
” “ And what are you to do when you get to 
Norwich ?” “ Seek for some work. ‘I’ve how 
to make shoes, and am a pretty good hand.” 
“ Have you any friends there?” “No.” “ And 
money ?” “* Not yet; but Joe is to send me five 
to-night ? Come—go home, go you 
can't go home to see my father and mother 
toiling for me, and I doi ea. ve been a 
Durden to them coon I never go home 
fancies into their heads, 


fond of 


and leaving their homes all in a tantivy ; but, as for 
» I believe mean for the best, and what is 
from a motive, God, we may hope, will pro- 


sper. So I'll tell you what I'll do for you: I havea 
brother a shoemaker at Norwich, Jacob Matthews by 
you shall go to him from me, and tell him I’ve 

At any rate, you may say I wish he would take 

of you till Saturday, when I be there myself— 
Wut may be I'd better write a bit of a letter.” : 


y | fortable lodgings for the ni 
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So saying, he stepped into the house, and having 
written his dispatch, gave it to Tom, jerry Boney to 
go into the kitchen and get some bread and for 
that he looked as white as a sheet; then putting a 
shilling into-his hand, he smacked his whip, and he 
and his horses set off on too full a trot to be overtaken 
by Tom’s overflowing thanks for this unexpected and 
seasonable kindness. 

aving refreshed himself with a comfortable 
our hero resumed his march with fresh strength 
spirits. He was no 
knowing where to go: he was like the dove, 
found dry ‘amidst the world of waters. * But 
still, hope will ché@r, hope will not do every 
thing ; and it could not lessen the six long miles that 

remained to be toiled through ere he could reach 

orwich, But his good fortune again ailed. A 
return chaise-driver, who had been resting himself at 
the public-house, and had seen something of the scene 
between Tom and the carrier, overtook him when he 
had accomplished about half the distance, and com- 

jonating his halting gait and wearied air, invited 

im to take a seat on the dickey. This was a great 
help to poor Tom ; and happily the postboy knew also 
where Jacob Matthews lived, and set him down at the 
nearest point to his house. Jacob and his wife looked 
rather grave, as might have been expected, at the 
or thus, as it were, dropped from the skies, and 
claiming their hospitality. But as Saturday was not 
far off, and their visitor had a look about him, 

agreed to take him in till William should come. 

nd now, our friend being thus established in com- 
t, we will go back to the 
disconsolate family at home. Joe’s return brought no 
satisfaction ; on the contrary, the thought of lame 
Tom alone at Norwich, without a friend and without 
a farthing of money, sank every heart. The mother’s 
only comfort was, that he always been such a 
good lad. Still this could not reconcile her to his 


whose cheerfulness had generally been the life of the 
family circle. His vacant is little shelf of 
treasured books—the ballad he had last nailed against 


t last the sorrowing on and their family went 
Dick, who been out at work day. 
of Tom’s absence when he return 
for thinking of 
him. “ What’s the use,” at last he said to himself, 
“ of tossing and tumbling about here, a-fretting about 
the lad ?—I had better get and go and see after 
him, It is now two o'clock; I can walk to Norwich 
in four hours, or | two hours there, and be back here 
by twelve, and shall iese onl 


act were one and the same thing to Dick ; and in less 
time than it has taken me to write it, he was up, 
dressed, and had quietly quitted the house, without 
disturbing any one but Joe, to whom he imparted his 
intention, that his disappearance might not occasion 


any alarm. 

At first, as he walked on by the dim light of the 
stars, he felt perplexed by the difficulty he might meet 
with in cage out Tom in a town of fort 
inhabitants. 
be daunted by trifles ; and at the_public-house I have 
already mentioned, he gained something of a clue, 
which enabled him, after not more than two hours’ 
wandering through the labyrinth of streets in Nor- 
wich, to find the house he was in quest of. On - 
ing the door, the first person he saw was his , 
sitting at breakfast with the old shoemaker and his 
wife. Dick, during his walk, had been preparing a 
most severe lecture for Tom on the sin and es he 
running away from home. But his joy at finding hi 
put two-thirds of his lecture to flight ; and he 
with what he had intended should be his winding up : 
“Oh, Tom! how could think of serving me 
—to go away without letting me know an 
about it—when, if I had but known of it, rd would 
have come with you, and seen you settled in some 
good place; or, at any you should have had some 
money, and not have gone in that shiftless way, with- 
out a penny in your pocket.” 

« was reason,” replied Tom, “ why I left 
home without saying any thing to you, or to any one; 
for you have all been doing so much for me all i 
that it is high time for me to do something for m 


and not be burdensome to any longer.” 
“ And he shall do ancien for himself,” said Ja- 


thing for himself, and for me too ; and though he is 
but a weakly lad, and not so strong as I could wish 
yet I see he is a willing and a handy; and I am 
moreover, that where there is so much affection 
must have some good in them ; 
out any where else for work ; he 
shall stop where he is, if he likes.” The offer was 
most thankfully accepted, and the terms soon settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties; and Dick, resisting 
all Jacob’s further hospitalities, set off, as soon as he 
was a little rested and refreshed, to take to his parents 
the joyful intelligence that ‘Tom was happily settled in 
a place, and with a good master 


All has hitherto gone on well with Tom. He and 


his master continue to be well satisfied with eg 
other ; and he again occasionally indulges himself j, 
building his in the air, with the shop-windoy 
and the back-parlour: and, in the meantime, he hy 
sent his mother various little tokens of his affectiq, 
and his prosperity. 


PRONUNCIATION IN DIFFERENT 
NATIONS OF EUROPE. 
Iw taking a few of the modern languages of Europe, 
which may in most respects be called its princip,) 
languages, namely, the English, French, German, Its. 
lian, and Spanish, we find the same forms of letters ip 
use as composing their respective alphabets, but ar 
surprised to discover that almost every individual let. 
ter has a different value and pronunciation, so thy 
no two nations pronounce the same letter alike. This 
is the case more especially with the vowels, though it 
prevails also with regard to the consonants to a great 
extent. And not only is there a difference in the pro. 
nunciation, but there are actually sounds existing in 
one language which are quite peculiar to it, and are 
unknown in the others, though represented by figures 
or letters common to them all. These circumstances 
| retard and puzzle the student in his attempt to acquire 
foreign languages ; and so difficult is it to alter the 
méchanism of pronunciation to which he has bee, 
habituated, that it is found almost quite impossible to 
gain an accurate pronunciation of any language but 
his own ; so that however well yersed’ a person n 
be in the French or German languages, from lot 
studying and perusing them, he may not enty be »- 
capable of comprehending what may be said to him 
in either of them, but-be also unable to express him. 
self intelligibly, or avoid the hidicrous effects of mis. 
ronunciation. A residence in a foreign coun’ 
sometimes sufficient to conquer 
difficulty, yet a native will always discover a foreigner 
as soon as he opens his mouth, or has uttered a few 
words, from some peculiarity which he derives from 
the mode of utterance which he has acquired in early 
years. It is quite clear that the habit which is ac- 
quired in early youth admits only of » modifica- 
tion, and that organs become incapable of issui 
sounds which are strange to them ; so that, alt 
the ear have accurately ca’ them, you strive 
vain to them in tion. That such great 
variations ld exist in the European alphabets, may 
~ at first sight rather arene, since they have 
1 a common origin; yet the is perhaps trace- 
modern Europe are simply an 
adaptation of the Latin alphabet to those idioms which 
were formed, after the establishment of the barbarous 


nations in the provinces of the Roman empi ry 
mixture of the Roman and the: Seinen 
and Gothic dialects which were spoken by those 
northern tribes. This mixture was naturally gradual, 
and was the result of a settled occupation of the con- 
quered provinces, when a continued intercourse came 
to be maintained between the old provincials of Rome 
And not alone did the Latix 

ythian ages enter into this mélange, bu 
also, doubtless, the more ancient which the 
Latin tongue had never fully supplanted. us, when 
these new languages came to be spoken in the different 
countries, new'vawels and new consonants were formed, 
entirely unkmewn tothe Latin alphabet. In the in- 
fancy of writing, it would be vain to expect that igno- 
rant monks, who were alone the possessorsof any know- 
ledge at ali, should have been masters of a 80 
refined and subtle as that of grammar in its various ele- 
ments ; therefore, when these new sounds were to be re- 
them as certain combinations of letters, 
disorder. The Latin alphabet became thus 
to give representation to sounds for which it was ut- 
terly inapplicable. Each nation, besides, either at war 
with its neighbours, or remaining entirely without 
outward communication, formed its own peculiar al- 
imparted to the same letter different pronunciations— 
and also an identical pronunciation, the self-same 
sound, came to be painted by very different letters. 
Thus every European alphabet presents innumerable 


an alphabet, wherein 
to each and every one of the elements enunciated 


their utmost to redeem the original faults of their al- 


phabets, in having distinctly ascertained the value and 


= 


at home long enough. gund of e: 
Therefore, 
ner heart for you.” Here Tom’s voice fal- snants in 
he recovered himself and replied, “ Tell tion are 9 
are: 
t 
approp’ ate 
each its dis 
eep me here ish and F 
be at N does not 01 
to get so far, and you such a bad variable a 
Joe. “Never you mind,” said | discipline « 
e-tere’s a will there’s a way. I shall | chanics’ in 
| were u; ¥ 
to tell us « 
and that | 
; thing can 
tions. Bi 
ftom esta 
, ber 
and 
beset its 
‘want it, and wont have it; for 1 know from purs 
thought can send it by the coach to- t be. 
when the coach comes in; and be sure and send us measure | 
word back how = get on.” pean alpl 
‘ ‘The brothers here parted. Joe, with a heavy heart, sounds o1 
turned his steps homewards ; and Tom, with a heart unattaing 
his way. The eds 
been buoyed u: and when in its two 
: ed a few tite miles, his strength sad! ult to al 
divisions 
is known 
not waver. e fe t ged. T! 
that he had passed the Rubi- | ini 
? to walk on, though with a | fits of 
jpanner. 
public-house at some little dis- absence ; the house seemed dull and sad without Tom, dides, an 
: © méans of procuring a meal, yet there was a pea 
bench at the door, and a pump close by, and these In the 
the wall—the slate on which he had cast up the ac- no paral 
count of what he had expected would be his this year’s Spanish 
ie, all, were renewals of sad recollection and nunciat 
i | of grief. and oth 
lians an 
ficult, 
‘ Tous, 
soft and 
Waggon, a man who had often been on different er- to the t 
Yands at his father’s shop, and for whom he had often softest | 
ormed little acts of neighbourliness—such as hold- natural 
ip hie horses, opening a gate, and various such ser- Cations 
vices, which Tom, being an. obliging lad, was always is more 
whilst 
rate, better lose a whole day than lie here, and not French 
know what has become of him.” To decide and to paint t 
rese 
| | 
prenur 
Arabia 
and Px 
ch doe: 
essenti 
said he with ‘a softened voice, and sitting down by him that it 
on the bench ; “ why are you here alone, and so dull ? conver! 
; Nothing has happened at home, I hope.” “ All's Germs 
well at home, I believe,”” answered the little hero. | Int 
Lis th 
| - to the 
the fis 
and is 
| and in 
d 
nthe 
it has 
forme 
of th 
those 
semb!) 
ably 
this, 
inconsistencies and absurdities, the necessary conse- In 
quences of its unscientific and unphilosophical con- whic 
cob Matthews, whose eyes glistened with tears at this | struction. We find the same letter in an alphabet anal 
| dialogue between the brothers; “he shall do some- ‘idea 
sounds in same language ; my oy the contrary, 
one and the same sound having for its sign two or The 
three different let is precisely the reverse Ix 
| 
should be given only the appropriate sign, so that give 
: writing should be a perfect representation of pronun- the 
ciation. On a comparison of the different alphabets, = 
where all are bad, those of England and France are 
unquestionably the worst constructed, and fullest of 
serious defects. 
| The Germans, _ and — have done 


&, 


ares SEF FRESE RM ee 
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of each ‘letter, and maintaining it inviolate. 
although there are both vowels and con- 
in these , ror which in their articula- 
_ distinct from any in our own language, 
rules of pronunciation precise, and the 

the alphabet really do represent the sounds 
ated to them, enabling the student to give to 
istinct and determinate value. In the Eng- 
lish French, on the con , the pronunciation 
does not only not the is also so 
variable as to be with difficulty brought within the 
discipline of rules, Not long ago, a lecturer at a me- 
chanics’ institute told us'to pronounce our o as if it 
were u; would he not be mure consistent if he were 
to tell us at the same time that our orthography is bad, 
and that the o should be altogether ex ? No- 
can be more vicious than these fantastical altera- 

tions. By an indulgence in these useless deviations 
ftom established pronunciation, we render our lan- 
, beautiful as it is, the scoff of surrounding na- 
Zs; and by multiplying the difficulties which already 
beset its acquisition, prevent enlightened foreigners 
from pursuing its study, and from rendering our lite- 
extended on the Continent as it otherwise 

ight be. 

hilst we explain the reasons which in so great a 


measure have produced these variations in the Euro- | f 


pean alphabets, we perceive also that each of them has 
sounds or pronunciations peculiar to itself, and almost 
unattainable by those to whom early habit has not fami- 
lisrised them. Thus, the English have their sh, which 
in its two different pronunciations is so supremely diffi- 
éult to all the other nations of Europe. In one of its 
divisio d in thick, or think, it 
and represented by 

ve it from the Car- 
egin! ‘a colony of Pheenicians, since in all the 
the theta is pronounced inthe same 

manner. It is entirely unknown to all Europe be- 
fides, and being so peculiar in its sound, as to be inca- 
le of correct representation in any of the other 


fa the anne position is the German ch, which has 
no parallel in the other languages named, except in the 
Spanish, whose jota and # have nearly the same pro- 
punciation; and g also in where loch 
and other words in ch are so pronounced. ‘The Ita- 
Jians and French find this enunciation insuperably dif- 
ficult, and do not scruple to declare it utterly barba- 
tous, But each nation finds its own language alone 
soft and agreeable to the ear; and to one unaccustomed 
to the tones, the Italian language itself, ranking the 
softest amongst the Eu and un- 
natural. The ch of the ans has also two pronun- 
Giations perfectly distinct fram each other. After i it 
is more soft and weak in the articulation, as in ich (I); 
whilst in buch, nacht, it is hard and forcible. The 
French grammarians, finding it utterly hopeless to 


having at the same time the throat dry. This 
renunciation is also given to the seventh letter in the 
Arabian alphabet, and is known also in the Russian 
not prevail in ish language, being so 
i a Teutonic idiom ; but there is little doubt 
formerly exist, and has in most cases been 
converted into gh, as in night, right, daughter, for the 
German naught, recht, tochier. 


and in Italian by gli, It occurs’in 
fille, famille; in the Spanish, in Wanos, Vorar ; and 
in the Italian, figlia, famiglia. In the Polish language 
it has a wre! et almost unique. 
formed by dou tongue up towards bottom 

those who have not heard it, than by its having a re- 
semblance to the sound given to a word ending in le 


which is invari- 
an absurdity as 
laugh at the peculiarities of foreign 


and in the latter tsa, tse, &c. 
before all the vowels. In the other ages, it is 
first k and then s, being about the most absurd letter 
in the alphabets ef Europe. In English, in calm, it is 

in city, it iss. The same occurs in French. The 
talians add an A in the hard pronunciation, and make 
The Latin c is clearly the Greek kappa, and 


was so pronounced, as Kikero, Kaisar, always so 
written in Greek for the Latin, Cicero, Cesar; but, 
notwithstanding the identity of origin to all the Euro- 
pean grammars, such are various anomalies and 
appearances it,now assumes. 

One of the effects which the extraordi 
thus given to the value or pronunciation of the same 
letters produces, is the confusion which it introduces 
into geography. A German traveller, describing the 
countries East, for instance, transfers into his 
own language the names of places, persons, or things, 
as pronounced in the Turkish, Arabian, or other 
Eastern language. We give them a perfectly different 
when into English; and the 
F , again, differ from both, and so on, until very 
great confusion ensues, The Travels of Niebuhr, ad- 
mirable as are, have this a difficulty to 
an English or French reader ; and even the Researches 
of the Asiatic Society are exclaimed against on the 
Continent on this account, Until a general European 
alphabet be established, which is, indeed, hopeless, 
these incongruities must of course continue, as gram- 
marians are, generally speaking, very difficult indi- 
viduals to deal with. 

Another effect is, doubtless, what affects us more 
nearly, namely, the increased difficulty in acquiring 
oreign langu To read a language is indeed a 
very different thing from pronouncing it. Although 
most persons have an opportunity of discovering this 
truth, it will not be amiss to illustrate it with an 
anecdote, as related by Niebuhr. The learned Danish 

rofessor of Arabic, Von Haven, on arriving in Egypt 
ss Europe, perfectly convinced of his own profi- 
ciency in Arabic, was utterly confounded at the first 
words he heard, having no idea of their meaning. 
The words were simply the salam alai kom, the salu- 
tation upon meeting ; vet so different was their pro- 
nunciation from what he had picture to himself and 
taught in the schools, that he understood nothing of 
their meaning. His companion, Forskal, who did not 
know Arabian on landing in Egypt, ired a per- 
fect fluency in it in fourteen months, whilst the Pro- 
fessor Von Haven was never able to understand it, 
nor make himself understood. Our own learned Po- 
cocke, versed as he was in the language, was also 
unable to dispense with an interpreter. Now, the 
pronunciation of the Arabian is perhaps not much more 
difficult than an European language, but having been 
acquired by these persons upon a system almost the 
reverse of the correct one, they were unable to throw 
aside habits so long formed, and were hence unable to 
acquire the true articulation. 

This sketch, cursory as it may be, of the differences 
which exist in , touching their first ingre- 
dient, the alphabet, may perhaps induce the belief 
that nothing is less required than any more vacilla- 
mulgators of new systems are any thing but the frien 
of the English language. 


DOGIANA. 

WueEwever I feel a fit of low spirits approaching, my 
invariable resource is to call my dog, and invite him toa 
social ramble. There are few companions more agree- 
able than a dog. Friends may go out with you when 
they would rather stay at home ; their minds are per- 
haps occupied with their own affairs, and often the 
merest trifle will4vithdraw their attention from you 
at a moment when you most require their sympathy. 
This is not the case with the dog: his whole attention 
is given to his master ; he tracks his steps, watches his 
looks, and obeys his commands with docility and cheer- 
fulness. Ingratitude cannot estrange him ; even ne- 
glect fails to chill his constant love. 

Whenever I meet any of my literary compatriots 
with a bilious-looking face, carrying into the field the 
same thoughts which had filled his mind in the study, 
I cannot help saying to myself, “ What a pity he does 
not get a dog!” There is more in this than people at 
first sight may imagine ; but when it is considered that 
the object of the student’s walk is generally to rub 


strange | away the cobwebs which intense study has engendered 


in the brain, to change the current of the thoughts, 
to unbend the over-stretched mind, and to rest the 
wearied faculties, for. all these purposes there is no 
eompanion like the dog; and, for a similar reason to 
that given bythe witty Frenchman for frequenting the 
society of a lady who had not two ideas in her head, 
namely, “ he went there to rest his mind.” _ In like 
manner I would recommend all who are suffering from 
petty cares and worrying trifles, to try the effect of a 
good brisk walk with their dog; it will do more to 
dispel the clouds of ill humour and vexation than could 
be effected by the eloquence of a Cicero. The inces- 


; | sant scampering to and fro of the happy creature— 


happy that it has got its master for a companion and 
observer of its pranks—its heedless chase after spar- 
rows, pigeons, or any other feathered and winged 
animal which has alighted on the ground—its wild 
baying and barking when full drive after the objects 


of pursuit—and anon its returning with panting tongue, 


difference |* 


sparkling eyes, and merry wagging tail, to look up in 
wer ree all is ilarating, and wonderfully to 
enliven the dulness of a solitary stro 
When my friends smile, as they i do, at 
my partiality for this faithful friend of man, I defend 
myself by quoting the great men of antiquity who 
shared in the same sentiments. Alexander the 
Great was so grieved at the death of a favourite 
dog, that, as a relief to his sorrow, he raised a city 
in his honour. No one need be ashamed of writing 
in praise of dogs, when even Solon himself has not 
disdained to commemorate the following instance 
of affection in a dog called Hircanus towards his 
master Lisimachus, king of Macedon. This prince 
being killed in a battle against Sileneus, king of Syria, 
his body was discovered in the field of battle by the 
plaintive cries of his dog, who was found lying beside 
it. On the obsequies of the king, Hircanus leapt on 
the funeral pile, and perished in the flames that con- 
sumed the rj of beloved master. When such 
authorities fail, I put my adversaries to silence by 
ington Irving’s deli i a visit 
to Abbotsford 

“ After my return from Melrose Abbey (says he), 
Scott proposed a ramble, to show me ing of the 
surrounding country. As we sallied forth, every dog 
i ishment turned out to attend us, There 
was the old staghound, Maida, that I have already 
mentioned, a noble animal, and a great favourite 
Scott’s; and Hamlet, the black greyhound, a ‘ai 
thoughtless youngster, which had not yet arrived at 
the years of discretion ; and Finella, a beautiful setter 
with soft silken hair, long pendant ears, and a mild 
eye, the parlour favourite. When in front of the 
house, we were joined bv a superannuated greyhound, 
who came from the kitchen, waging his tail, and was 
cheered by Scott as an old friend and comrade. _ In 
our walas, Scott would frequently pause in conversa- 
tion, to notice his dogs, and s to them, as if ra- 
tional companions ; and indved there appears to be a 
vast deal of rationality in these faithful attendants on 


man, derived from their close inti with him, 
Maida deported himself with a his 


uch 


?’ 
with the peculiarities of an- 
other of his dogs, a little shame-faced terrier, with 
large glassy eyes, one of the most sensitive little 
bodies to insult and indignity in the world. ‘If ever 
he whipped him,’ he said, ‘the little fellow would 
sneak off and hide himself from the light of day im a 
lumber from whence there was no drawing him 
forth but by the sound of the chopping-knife, as if 
ous up his victuals, when he would steal forth 
with humiliated and downcast look, but would skulk 
away again if any one regarded him.’ ; 
hile we were discussing the humours and pecu- 
liarities of our canine companions, some object 
voked their spleen, and produced a and it 
barking from the smaller fry ; but it was some time 
before Maida was sufficiently roused to ramp forward 
two or three bounds, ond joie thachattie with a 
mouthed bow-wow. It was but a transient out J 
and he returned instantly, wagging his tail and look- 
ing up dubiously in his master’s uncertain whe- 
ther he would receive censure or app * Ay, ay, 
have done wonders ; you 
may now lay by your artillery for rest of the day. 
Maida,’ continued he, ‘ is like the great gun at Con- 
stantinople ; it takes so long to get it ready, that the 
smaller guns can fire off a dozen times first ; but when 
it dees go off, it does great mischief.’ 
~ These simple anecdotes may serve to show the de- 
lightful play of Scott’s humours and feelings in private 
li His domestic animals were his friends. Ev 
thing about him seemed to rejoice in the light of hiv 
countenance; the face of the humblest dependent 
at his if he anticipated a cor- 
dial and cheering word. There was no guest at din- 
ner but myself. Around the table were two or three 
dogs:in attendance. Maida, the old staghound, took 
his seat at Scott’s elbow, looking up wistfully in his 
master’s eye; while Fi the pet spaniel, placed 
herself near Mrs Scott, by w I soon perceived she 
was completely spoiled. The conversation ha pening 
Scott 


to turn on the merits of his 
= ing and affection of favourite terrier, 
p, who is depicted by his side in the earlier en- 


a1 
elf in 
indow 
ha 
eCtion 
upon to preserve a great degree of dignity and deco- ; 
rum in our society. As he jogged along a little dis- 
tance ahead of us, the young dogs would gambol 
about him, leap on his neck, worry at his ears, and 
endeavour to tease him into a gambol. The old dog ‘ 
would keep on for a long time, with imperturbable i 
solemnity, now and then seeming to rebuke the wan- . 
tonness of his young companions. At length he would 
make a sudden turn, seize one of them, and tumble 
him in the dust ; then, giving a glance at 
as to say, ‘you see, gentlemen, I can’t 
pain 18 pronunciation by any combination of ietters, jog on as before. amused himself with these 
represent it-as best emitted by preparing the mouth to peculiarities. ‘ I make no doubt,’ said he © when 
TO SSC——C—CCC”—«C*Y:sMftiidaa is alone with these young dogs, he throws gra- 
and pings the tiny mock Of 
but he is ashamed to do so in our company, and seems 
to say, ‘ Ha’ done with your nonsense, youngsters ; 
what will the laird and that other gentleman think of \ 
In the French, Spanish, and Italian languages, the | 
Lis the subject of a singular pronunciation, unknown | 
to the Engieh and German. -It is emitted by Pressing 
the flattened surface of the tongue against the palate, 
and is represented in French by il/, in Spanish by H, | 
| 
| 
in an English song, when the voice rests upon it for | 
ashort time, or when the word little concludes a stanza. 
These pronunciations are extremely difficult to the 
English and Germans. The letter / in the English 
language, as every body knows, is subject toa 
transformation, being in one instance pronounced as 
This occurs 
pronounced 
this, let no one 
In French and Italian, the gn has a pronunciation 
which is difficult to the Germans, as they have nothing ; 
analogous to it in their language. Our ing gives some 
‘idea of it, but it requires the tongue to be more firmly 
~~ against the palate than in articulating ing. 
Spanish n is more singular. 
In German and Flemish, the English w is pro- 
nounced as in v, and the » on the contrary as our /. 
The French have no w, though the same sound is - 
Italians and Poles pronoun 
t nner; in the first before e and 
| 
| | 
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testimonial of Scott's fondness for his and his 
humorous mode of it, which I uently 
with. Rambling with him one morning ebout 


grounds adjacent to the house, I observed a small 

which was inscribed, 

Of the olden but 


and 

him the affection and regard of all who had 
to appreciate that benevolence which formed so 

Among other important privileged mem- 
of ‘the household who figured in attendance at 
inner, was a large grey cat, who, I observed, was 
time. to time regaled with tit-bits from the table. 


and mistress, and 
Scott laughingly prealny that one of the least wise 
° 


teview his subjects as passed, givi og a 
cuff behind the ears as he went oa i per- 


clawing was always taken in good part; it appeared 
Gada, tate, y on the part of 
grimalkin, to remind the others of their 

which they acknowledged by the most perfect acqui- 
escence, A harmon ailed between so- 


drawing-room. Scott passages from the 
eld romance of Arthur, with a fine deep sonorous 
voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit the 
antiquated black-letter volume. It was a rich treat 
s, ; is appearance, as he sat reading in a 
arm-cehair, with his favourite hound Maida at 


his feet, and surrounded by bouks and reliques and | 


border trophies, would have formed an admirable and. 
ile Scott was sage gri 
heads mentioned had taken his seat in a chair beside 
fire, and remained, with fixed eye and grave de- 
meanour, as if listening to the reader, I observed to 
Scott that his cat seemed to have a black-letter taste 


$0 

warlocks.’ He went on.to tell a little story about a 

who was returning to his one night, 

when, in a lonely out-of-the-way place, met with 


‘Our 
reminds me the air of sove- 
to treat him 


that ukra care is sametimes bestowed on them. 
The following incident, for the authenticity of which 
[ean fully v is one 


with her d who were about to go te dinner. The 
tleman, ef course, made no objection, and accord- 
fonkinan was carey the new in- 
ora 


est. to be introduced to the lady's dogs. 
i » when 


what is the matter there?” Oh, i 


fer dinner. 

are not ‘by natu 

spaniel poiled in this respect, 

@ipped io cream and sugs:, and he would tum up his | 


a dog, while famishing fellow-creatures were perishing 
with banger in the strests, mistress of thia dog 
tended with good effect. On remarking one day to 
thought it impossible that the family could 

man 


gages that was charged, the 
“ Why, ma’am, per forget that 
i wrong ; dogs should certainly 
i ts, and per them till life becomes a bur- 
ing can excuse an excessive fondness for 
dogs, it is their devoted attachment to their masters. 


i 


E 
& 


hound that he had b 

up, and which was much attached to him; but 
harshly refused him this innocent pleasure, and sent 
away the ound to his house in the Rue des Lions 
Saint Paul. ‘The next day the nd returned 
alone to Vincennes, and began to under the win- 
dows of the tower, towards the place where the officer 
was confined. St r approached, looked throu: 
the bars, and was delighted again to see his faithful 
hound, who began to jump and playa thousand gambols 
to show her joy. Her master threw a piece of bread 
to the animal, who ate it with great good will, St 
Leger did the same in his prison, and, in spite of the 
immense wall which separated them, they breakfasted 

like two friends. This friendly visit was not 
the last. Abandoned by his relations, who believed 
him dead, the unfortunate prisoner received the visits 


of his greyhound only, during four years” confinement. 
t 


Whatever weather it might be, in spite of rain or 
snow, the faithful animal did not fail a _— day to 
pay her accustomed visit. Six months after his release 
from Yana St Leger died. The faithful greyhound 
would no Jonger remain in the house, but on the day 
after the funeral returned to the castle of Vincennes, 


lent jailor. It was remarked, that even while testifyin 
her zeal and gratitude for her second master, one could 

ose who, having lost a parent, a , ora d, 
che by viewing the 
place which they inhabited, this affectionate animal 
repaired frequently to the tower where St Leger had 
been imprisoned, and would contemplate for hours 
together the gloomy window from which her dear mas- 
ter had so often smiled to her, and where they had so 


frequently breakfasted together. . 

In Jan. 1799 the cold was so intense that the Seine 
was frozen to the depth of fifteen or sixteen inches, 
Following the example of a number of thoughtless 
youths who were determined to inue the amuse- 
ment of skating, in spite of a thaw having commenced, 
a young s called Beaumanoir, wished also to 

of this dangerous pleasure, 
the Hotel des Monnaies of p 


ice, 
with all his might near the pt oun the accident 
had happened. It will easily be believed that it was 
impossible to give any assistance to the unfortunate 
youth, but the howlings of the animal warned others 
frem ing the fatal place. The poor spaniel 
sent forth the most frightful howls; he ran along the 
river as if he were mad; and at last, not seeing his 
master return, he went to establish himself at the 
hole where he had seen him disappear, and there he 
he day after, people saw with surpri e poor ani- 
mal sorrowfully at the same post. ath admi- 
ration of such constancy, some of them made him a 
little bed of straw, and brought him some food ; but, 
‘absorbed in the most profound grief, he would not even 
drink the milk which these kind-hearted people placed 
near him, Sometimes be would run about the ice or 
the borders of the river to seek his master, but he al- 
the same place. He bita 
soldier who was attempting to make him leave his in- 
hospitable retreat, who, fearing that he was mad, fired at 
and wounded him, This affecting example of grief and 
was witnessed for many days, 


and people 
| came in crowds to contemplate this beautiful trait of 


attachment, which was not without its reward. The 
dog being only slightly wounded, was taken charge of 


jiby a p= ee compassionating his suffering, and 


\touched by the affection he showed for his late master, 
him to her house, where his wound was dressed, 
and every effort that kindness could devise was prac- 
ttised, to.console him for the loss of the young skater. 


A young student of Montpellier, called Rensudia 


being run over by a horse which little 
full to anf -place, his skull was Pita 
tu and he died upon A wolf-dog which 


he‘had reared, and which he retained near him 
from infancy, threw himself on the body of his 
and began to howl in a dreadful manner. But who 
can describe the despair of the affectionate 

when he saw the body of the unfortunate youth en. 
closed in the coffin? 


2 

ing himself on the grave, 

Yerba at last, at the end of that time, some of 
the es of the youth succeeded 
but he never would 
abandon his post, 


‘It is a circumstance worthy of remark, t 
the moment the faithful animal confined him 


y 
time to visit him in his solitude; and when they barked, 
on papers to provoke him, he hid himself in his housa, 
and remained there plunged in grief. this ani. 
mal died, they buried him .near the friend he had la- 
mented with so much constancy. He is still quoted 
in the province as a model of friendship; his attach. 
ment 


even passed into a proverb; and when 


they 


mourned over the grave, and tried to tear up the earth 
with his feet, as if seeking to rejoin his young friend, 
Touched with this instance of gratitude and affection, 
the neighbouring villagers often conducted their chil- 
dren to the place of sepulture of this virtuous fami 


to show them a beautiful exampl. 


gratitude, as exhibited by the Dog of the Tombs. 


THE POETRY OF FLOWERS. 

{From a pleasing and elegantly written work, entitled ‘‘ The 
Poetry of Life, by Sarah Stickney,” 2 vols, Saunders and Otley. 
London, 1835,) 
THERE are few natural objects more ical in 
their general associations than flowers ; i e2y there 
ever been a poet, simple or sublime, who has not 
adorned his verse with these specimens of nature's 
cunning workmanship, From the majestic suntlower, 
towering above her sisters of the garden, and faith- 
fully turning to welcome the god of day, to the little 
humble and well-known weed that is said to close its 
crimson eye before impending showers, there is scarcely 
one flower which. may not from its loveliness, its per- 
fume, its natural situation, or its classical association, 
of spring, the 

s the w: messenger of spring, the snowdrop 

countless are the lays in 
which the praises ef this little modest fower are su 
The contrast it presents of green and white (ever the 
most pleasing of contrasts to the human eye) may be one 
in their admiration of its 
simple beauties ; but more powerful reason is the 


has not been dead but ing ; and that long nights, 
fearful storms, and chilling ‘have a tation 


and a bound assigned them, and must in their ap- 


pointed time give place to the fructifying and genial 
influence of spring. Perhaps we have murmured (for 
what is there in the ordinations of Providence at which 
man will not dare to murmur?) at the dreariness of 
winter. Perhaps we have felt the yough blast too 
piercing to accord with onr artificial Perhaps 
we have thought long of the meiting of the snow that 
impeded our noonday walk, But it vanishes at last; 


beauty, } 


ff 


nose at a plate of cold meat with the air of a disap- ipowdrop, 
pointed epicure. It has often gone to my heart to hope, and | 
im his face, observed, that ‘:papa shed a few | see the choicest parts of.a fine leg of mutton cut off for fesson to t 
tears when Camp died.’ I may here mention another inactive ho 
that can w 
jon, 
purpo 
teaches als 
of ti 
anoth 
drew near, ooh! cri e, “it.is nothin last its fail 
but one of the monuments of my nonsense, of which | who were. 
will find enough hereabout.” I learst afterwards may never 
of a favourite houad.” may be di 
Having Sir Walter's for dogs, past; unt 
wards the much vituperated feline race re- or cold, remained, Loving him for his affection and we co 
he to state, that even they shared in his good for their companion, the young students made a small ters of hoy 
In the course of my reading, I lately fell in with the } house for him near his master’s grave, and contributed to fill up ' 
following anecdotes, which Niustrate in a remarkable | morsels for his support. The affectionate animal re. before 
manner the point in question :-— mained there for no less than five years, and during Bess age 
An officer named St Leger, who was imprisoned at | all this_period he never moved twenty steps from the It is of 
Vincennes during the wars of St Bartholomew, wished | spot ender con 
rom self purpose 
to the cemetery, he would never allow any one of hig nature ar 
-- own species to come near him; he.would neither run tical. Th 
his sage g vas a favourite of both master | pleasure | 
and the 
advan 
‘tion with 
open at night for puss to goin and out. The cat cottage st 
assumed a ind of wh, the quadrupeds, | woody de 
ditting in state in Seott’s arm-chair, and occasional! with yell 
speak of those who are only friends of the purse, Bee use 
say, “ Oh, as for him, he is not worth the d and strug 
Renaudin., what we 
A little spaniel survived a whole family who weré the comb 
The father, the mother, two and rural 
grandchildren, and three sons, were successively ate member | 
: vereign and subjects, and they wou. eep together they all died in the space of seven or eight da As — 
or im the sunshine, The evening passed away delight- one by one these unfortunates were cule 4 the were sti 
in this quaint-looking apartment, half stud "Fale grave, the disconsolate animal followed their coffins, their swe 
and returned to the house, sending forth the most la The vi 
mentable howls, When the last of this family was § Zi 
entombed, the inconsolable spaniel would not remain 
and it is supposed she was actuated by a motive of | in the house, which was now inhabited by strangers, 
; gratitude. A jailor of the outer court had always | who, charmed with his good disposition, lavished every 
shown great kindness to this dog, which was as kore kindness on him; he only came every two or three 
some as affectionate. Contrary tothe custom of people | days to take a little food, immediately after which he 
% of that class, this man had been touched by her attach- | returned to the cemetery, and on this account the af- 
ment and beauty, so thai he facilitated her approach | fectionate animal received the name of the Dog of the 
to sec her master, and also insured her a safe retreat. | Tombs, It is the custom in that country for every 
Penetrated with gratitude for this service, the grey- | one to have a arperain ve. During the seven years 
hound remained geen of her life near the benevo- | that this gratef a lived, he remained constant) 
stretched on the tomb of his masters; and-as he hed 
been caressed by all, he divided amongst them by through 
turns his profound and sincere regrets, It was re. [| "holeat: 
in literature. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘these cats are very marked, however, that he had a particular predilection been sun 
mysterious kind of folk. There is always more pass- for the grave of the youngest son, who was cut off at associat 
ing in their minds than we are aware of ; it comes no the age of seven years, and who had lavished on him any intr 
in ie a thousand infantine caresses. ‘This faithful animal whatever 
flowers i 
| like note 
wheneve 
one of their race to the grave, in a coffin covered wit paired in 
. ablack velvet pall. The worthy man, astonished and ness, for 
gery at sostrangea hastened home, since the 
and children, It is ii 
had he finished, when great black cat, that 
sat beside the Gre, raised himself up, exclaimed, "Then inthe on 
am I king of the cats,’ and vanished up.the ney. how the; 
funeral seen by the gudeman was one of the cat ad yet: 
gone twenty steps when the ice broke under his weight, was not 
and he disappeared. The young skater had carried a Mm 
me small spaniel with him, which, seeing his master sink wali-kno 
respect, from the idea that he may be a great 
Inthis way Scott would make the habits 
and. peculiarities of even the dumb animals about him ean 
mabjects for humorous remark or whimsical story. a 
form ref 
themsel v 
tions, ir 
pul un Comtr sense admi 
reason, may lead us ho 
called one on 8 accompanied 
by bis dog, a Ane blaff old fellow, with nathing of the 
courtier about him, After a little conversation, the a 
lady asked her visitor if he would allow his dog to dine Spee 
delightful association by which it is connected with on 
. the idea of returning spring ; the conviction that the would 
time vegetable world through = tedious winter months the 
denly a tremendous uproar was beard in the dogs’ mah a0 
dining-hall, and, in the midstof a chorusof bow-wow. 
Weloome 
farden 
ry il i 4 roe, a 
daims 
first 
re 
and there, beneath its white coverlid, lies the delicate plate 
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which have entitled this. sovereign of flowers in one 

to be mated with the nightingale ; in-another, 
with the distinetion of red and white, as 
badge of two henourable and royal houses. It 


3 


Le 
hil 


it 


bells were expanded. We think of those 
ere near and dear tousthen. It is possible they 
ever be near again; it is equally possible they 
be dear no Jeon oo Memory is busy with the 
; until anticipation takes up the chain of thought, 
we conjure up, and at last shape out in charac- 
of hope, a long succession of chances and, changes 
to fill up the reveling sesuns. which must come and 
before that little flower shall burst forth in its love- 


n. 
It is of little consequence what Pare: sane next 


few relate chiefly. te garden. culture. 


SEREEE 


| 60th: degree of latitude] began to be frequented, and 
the ships:sent thither gradually increased in number. 
The Davis’s Strait fiery has always: been subject'to 
remarkable casualties, which have been still further 
increased since the vessels took a wider range, and 
ventured into the higher and: more frozen lati 


nature are, in their general associations, highly poe- | life, sometimes crowning with a bleom- desing ‘ventured inte the higher parts in’s 
tical. The primrose is one upon which we dwell with | ing garland, and with the matted | [whiclvisa northerly extension of Davis's Strait], was, 
pleasure proportioned to our taste for rural scene 


weeds of the. wilderness, yet ever finding its:way.to | 
the open that it bask and smile, and look up 
bright sun, without whose 


in 74°30’ north: latitude, so completely beset and en+ 
closed: within impenetrable barriers, that the crew-could 
‘obtain: no assistance from the-ether ships. To add to 
rays its cheek would know no beauty—so. , that | their distress, a Dutch vessel near them was completely 
the wild bee which: had nestled im its scented bosom || wrecked; and the men, to the number of forty-six, 
‘| when that;sun went. down, returns, in the morning | came:on: board entirely destitute. Tliey were's 
|| and beholds the colour faded from its while by | ed fronv the: 23d August to the 6th October, when 

its side an infant rose is rising with the blush of a | set:out im their boats to endeavour to reach the D 
cherub, unfolding its petals to five its little day, and | settlemensof Levely; but as this was 350 miles distant, 
then, having, expended its sweetness, to die like its | much doubt was:entertained if would ever arrive 
fair sisters, without murmur or regret. Blooming in 
the sterile waste; this lovely flower is seen unfolding : 
| its fair leaves: where: there is no beauty to reflect its | in ki 

own, and thus: calling back the heart of the weary | they were thankful to-eustain life. On the Ist Febru» 
| traveller to thoughts,of peace and joy—reminding him | ary they caught a whale, and: on the 16th a seconé, 

that the wilderness: of human life, hy rugged and | which afforded great relief, especially as other fishes 
barren to the-diseontented beholder, has also its sweet | were attracted by: the desire to feed on the carcass-of 
flowers, not the less welcome for being unlooked for, | this huge animal, Unfortunately for their repose, the 
| nor the less.lovely for being cherished by a hand un- | sea was. not so completely frozen but that enormous 

seen, icebergs were.still tossing with thunderi 
noise, tearing up’ the fields by which the ship was 
rounded. On tlie: 22d February, one-of uncommon 
magnitude was seen their stern, 
its collision with which appeared’ inevitable; wheres 
upon the seamen, snatching their clothes; out 
upon the ice; and ran to some-distance: The vert | 
rolled on with a tremendous crasli, breaking the ‘fit 
into fragments, and‘hiding: from their view the 
which expected never to see again; but lap 
it passed. by, and the Dundee appeared from behind’ 
uninjured ; a spectacle that was hailed with three en- 
thusiastic cheers, The mariners lost sight of the sun 
for seventy-five days, during which they suffered’such 
severe:cold, that they could not walk the deck for five 
minutes. without being frost-bitten, they 
were-able to pick up a quantity of spars and staves bes 


advan’ of 'a peacefal and secluded life. In connec-. 
‘tion with this flower, imagination pictures a, thatched 


touching, because we doubt whether, ifsuch pure drops 
wore still there, they would not to our taste have lost: 


There is one circumstance connected. with the rose, 
which renders it-a more true and striking emblem of 
earthly pleasure than any other flower—éi bears, a 
thorn. hile its odorous breath is floating on. the 
summer gale, and its blushing cheek, half hid amongst 
the sheltering leaves, seems to woo and yet shrink 
from the beholder’s gaze, touch but with adventurous 
hand the garden queen, and you are pierced with her 
protecting thorns: would you pluck the rose and 
weave it into a garland for the, brow you love: best, 
that brow will be wounded : or place the sweet blossom 
in your bosom, the thorn will be there, This reab or 
ideal mingling of pain and sorrow, with the exquisite 
beauty of the rose, affords a, neve: ing theme to 
those whoare best acquainted with the inevitable blend- 
ing of clouds and sunshine, hope and fear, weal and 
woe, in this our earthly inheritance. 


breezes of spring, ae back 
ia remembrance a lively conception of delightful 
season, Thus, in the language of poetry, “ the violet- 
sented gale” is synonymous with those accumulated 
and sweetly-blen gratifications which we derive 
from odours, flowers; and balmy breezes ; and above 
all; from the contemplation of renovated nature, once 
more bursting forth into beauty and perfection. 


re to the Dutch wreck, which afforded a supply 
of fuel, otherwise they must have perished from the 
intensity-of the frost. By great good fortune, too, the 
body of ice in which they were enclosed drifted to.the 
southward more than eleven degrees (from 74° 30’, 
down. to 63°), or about 800 miles, and was thus brou: 
nearly to the mouth of Davis’s Strait. On the lst 
April, when the Lee, Captain Lee, of Hull, had just 
commenced her fishing, the crew were agreeably sur- 
prised by meeting the Dundee, whose catastrophe had 
excited the greatest interest at home ; they supplied 
her liberally with provisions, and every necessary for 
enabling her to reach Britain. The vessel was accord- 
ingly liberated on the 16th April, and on the 24 June 
arrived off Shetland, whence intelligence was imme~- 
diately spread of this happy deliverance. 

One of the most affecting shipwrecks which ever 
occurred in the northern seas was that of the Jean of 
Peterhead, in 1826. Of this we can. give a full ac- 
the surgeon, an-eye- and'sharer e i 
| This vessel sailed on the 15th March, having on voandl 
only twenty-eight men, but received at x 


With every thing fair, or sweet, or-exquisite in this 
world, it has seemed: meet to. that-wisdom which ap- 
whenever a chord is thrilled with the harmony of song, | points our sorrows, and sets a bound to our enjoy- 

ments, to affix some stain, some bitterness, or some 

paired in their beauty, nor exhausted of their sweet- | alloy, which may not inaptly be called, in figurative 
i i i language, athorn. St Paul emphatically speaks of a 

“thorn iu the flesh ;” and from this: expression, as 
well as from his: earnestness in having prayed thrice 
that it might be removed, we conclude it must have been 
something particularly galling to the natural man.. We 
| hear of thethorn of ingratitude, the thorn of envy, the 
and yet: say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory | thorn of unrequited love—indeed of thorns as nume- 
i i rous as our ures; and few there are who can look 

back upon the experience of life, without acknowledg- 
ing that every earthly good they have desired, pur- 
sued, or attained, has had its peculiar thorn, Who | 
has ever cast himself into the lap of luxury, without 
‘finding that his couch was strewed with thorns ? Who 
‘has reached the summit of his ambition, without feel- 
a on that exalted pinnacle that he stood on thorns ? 
ho has placed the diadem upon his brow, without 
perceiving that thorns were thicklyset within the royal 
‘circlet ? Who has folded to his bosom all that he de- 
sired of earth’s treasures, without feeling that bosom 
pierced with thorns? All that weenjoy.in this world, 
or yearn to possess, has this accompaniment. The 


well-known passage of Shakspeare, where the fairy |: 
king so. beautifully describes the ‘little western 
flower.”’ And the forget-me-not has a thousand as- 
t«eiations tender and. touching, but, 
like, many other sweet things, rude hands have al- 
most robbed it of its charm. Whe can behold the 


owing to which as well’ as’ by con 
winds, she: was detained til 28th, 


ing of that day to the Ist April, the-ship encountered’ 
hopeless,echo sighs herself away into a sound, for the | more intense the enjoyment, the sharper the thorn; | very stermy weather, whieh slie successfully with-- 
which, having: centered in such. an object, was | ‘and those who have described most feelingly the inner and was then steered into these western tracts 
neither to be bougitt by. her caresses, nor won by her | workings of the humam heart, have unfailingly touched | of the Greenland sea, which are*the most favourable 
Guia ? upon this fact with the melancholy sadness of truth. | for theeaptureof theseal. On the 44th; in theJatitude’ 
hrough gardens; fields, forests, and even over} Far be it-from one who would not willingly fall un- | of 68%; the fis began most prosperously. In one 
re mountains, we might wander on in-this fanci- | der the stigma of ingratitude, to disparage the nature | day the seamen killed 1138 seals, and the Trams 
quest after remote ideas of pleasurable sensation | or the number of earthly pleasures—pleasures-which | ber caught:im five a 3070: This: scene, 
tannected with present beauty and en 3 nor | are spread before us without price or limitation, in » could not be contemplated’ without’ some- 
Would our search be fruitiess, so long-as the bosom of | our daily walk, and in our nightly rest—pleasures | painfuldimpressi The seals attacked were only the 
the earth afforded a receptacle the germinating-| which lie scattered: around our path when we go forth they lay fearlessly-reposing’ on the ice, be+ 
hed, sv long as gales.of summer-continued | upon: the hills, or wander in the vallies, when we look Senchopbndipeteee to.plunge into the watery 
towaft them from parent stem, or-so long as the element. One: blow of the club stenned them com- 
weloome sun looked forth upon the ever- pleasures which unite the human family in one;tiond | pletelys The view-of hundreds of creatures 
garden of nature. of fellowship, surround us at our board, cheer us: at | some;resemblance'to the-yhuman form, writhing it the 
One instance more, and we have done. The “lady | our fireside, smooth the couch on which we slumber, | agonies-of. death, and. the deck with: their 
as poets have this queen of beauty, | and even follow our wandering, steps long, long after | gore; was nt-once-distressing and toa specs 
dhims the latest, though not the least consideration um | we have ceased ‘to regard them. with gratitudear-joy: | tater of: any. feelings However, evil soon gare. 
of the of flowers. In.the poetic world, | I speak of the thorn which accompanies these way: to.others.of a.more serious nature. 


sures not-with murmuring or complaint. —— 


the-morning of the: 18th April, the sailors: 
reason it is: not easy: to-define ; unless from its | the wounds inflicted by this thorn with #.living begun their but a breeze sprang up, 
exquisite combination .of perfume, form, and colour, sciousness oftheir, poignancy and anguish ; because | and obli ‘o'clock to.suspend opere- 


23 
| exquisite: and dear as: mere earthly pleasures. 
sometimes: be, F would still contrast them with oad 
as are not earthly. I would contrast the thorn and . 
the: wound, the di intment and the pain whick 
would be di t to trace supremacy 0! Trese | accompany all such: as are merely temporal, 
to its origin; but mankind have: so generally agreed | with the fulness fee rar Nigel nae. and the 
in paying homage to her charms, that our associations | crown, aecompanying these are eternal. 
in the present day are chiefly with the poetic strains . 
in which they are celebrated. The beautyof the rose 
tely our | is exhibited under so many different forma, that'it} THE) WRECKING OF WHALE VESSEBS, 
ed since | would be impossible to say which had the {Fronrthe-work’entitled “The Polar Seas and Regions,” Edin / 
claim. upon the regard. of the poet ; Seseceartelthese burgh: Cabinet Library.) 
kinds which have been recently introduced, or those | For more than a century tle whale fishery wus con» - 
which are reared by unnatural means, with care and | fined to the space between Spitzbergen and the east 
difficulty, are to us the least poetical, because our as- | coast of Greenland. Early in 
; sociations with them are comparatively few, and those | the sea called Davis’s-Strait {which is on the west 
coast of Greenland, and extends northward from the 
After pains that have taken to procure, 
transplant, and propagate the rose, there is:one kind 
perpetually blooming around us through the summer 
fin months, without the.aid ov interference of man, which 
seems to defy his art to introduce a rival to its own 
unparalleled beauty—the common wild rose; so 
and the estimate we have previously tormed of the : 
wttage standing on the slope of the hill, and a little 
woody dell, whose green banks are spangled all over 
with yellow stars, while a troop of rosy children are 
ogee on the same bank, gathering the flowers 
as-we used to gather them ourselves, before. the toils 
and struggles of mortal conflict had worn us down. to 
what we are now; and thus presenting to the miad 
the combined ideas of enjoyment, innocence, 
and rural peace—the more vivid, because we can re- 
member the time-when something like this was min- 
ged with the cup of which we drank—the more 
sweetness. 
The violet, while it pleases by its modest, retiring 
beauty, possesses the additional charm of the most ex 
jisite of all perfumes, which, inhaled with the pur ; 
The jessamine, also, with its dark green leaves, an 
little silver stars, saluting us with its delicious, scen : 
through the open casement, and impregnating th 
whole atmosphere of the garden with its sweetness, ha 
been sung and celebrated by so many poets; that ou 
associations are with their numbers, rather than wit 
any intrinsic quality in the flower itself. Indeed 
whatever may have first established the rank o 
The 
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in the evening, when the which had been con- 
tinually increasing, began to with tenfold fury. 
All that the narrator had ever heard of the united 
sounds of thunder, tempest, and waves, seemed faint 
when com: the stunning roar of this hurri- 
ice, from which she received sev severe concus- 


sal 
if 


the vital power by brisk movement; but others, sink- 


the view of deriving warmth 
bodies. Those in the interior of the 


accompanied with severe pressure; and blows 


lans were . They 
ward into the fishing stations, 
where they might expect sooner or later to meet some 
of their coun , by whom would be received 
on board ; or might sail southward towards Ice- 
land, and throw themselves on the hospitality of its 
inhabitants. The former plan was in several respects 
the more promising, especially as a vessel had been in 
sight when the storm arose. But its uncertainties 
were alse very great. pe A ight traverse for weeks 
those vast icy seas, amid ways increasing, and 
imminent danger of being swallowed up Oy the 

Iceland was distant, but it was a nite 
point ; and upon this course they at last wisely de- 
termined. Several days were spent in fitting out their 
two remaining boats—all the others having been swept 
away—and in fishing up from the interior of the ves- 
sel every article which could be turned to account. 
During this operation, the weather continuing fine, 
they could not forbear admiring the scene by which 
they were surrounded. The sea was formed as it were 
into a beautiful little frith, by the ice rising around 
in the most varied aud fantastic forms, sometimes even 
assuming the appearance of cities adorned with towers 
and forests of columns. Continual efforts were neces- 
sary, meantime, to keep the wreck on the icy field ; 
for had it slipped over into the sea, of which there ap- 
peared a strong probability, it would have gone down 
atonce. By the 26th, the boats were completely ready, 
baving on board a small stock of provisions, and a 
single change of linen. At half-past one in the morn- 


in ruins,” leaving the deck strewed with clothes, 
and provisions, to be swallowed up by the ocean 
icy floor ou which it rested 


a8 800n as ld melt 


two beats, having received forty-seven men on 
emart 


away their spare clothing and every thing else which 
could be wanted, and soon saw their little wardrobe 


piece of ice to be repaired. The 

nently also to drag them both over large 
and to them. However, a favour- 
able wind in ten hours enabled them to make forty-one 
miles, when they came to the utmost verge of the 
stream, and entered upon the open ocean. Their fears 
were not yet removed ; for if a heavy gale had arisen, 
their slender barks must soon have been overw 
There blew in fact a stiff breeze, which threw in a 
good deal of water, and caused severe $ er, 
leasure, though istant, snow- 
: ped mountains of Iceland. But these were still 
fifty miles of, and much m ¢ intervene; so that 
the night, which soon closed in, passed with a mix- 


ry 


fay ourable ; and about four they saw a black speck an 
the surface of the ocean. It proved to be an island, 
naked, rocky, and seemi uninbabited ; to set 
foot on any shore, however wild and pro- 
miped a temporary relief. On turning a promontory, 


what was their to see a boat pushing out to meet 
them ! fot received by the natives of 


» who was able to 
converse in Latin with Mr Cumming. The latter, 
inqui how his countrymen could best reach the 


sist in conveying them to Akureyri, a small town, the 
residence of the nearest Danish governor, situ- 


. They rowed along the 
shore, touching at various — where 
hospitably received ; till on Thursday, 4th May, they 
saw a cluster of irregular wooden structures, which, 
to their surprise, proved to be Akureyri, the capital of 
this quarter of the island. They were here also re- 
ceived with the most humane hospitality, and remained 
three months before they could obtain a passage home ; 
during which delay unfortunately they lost nine of 
their number, chiefly from mortification, and other 
morbid affections i extreme cold. In the 
middle of July, they procured a passage in a Danish 
vessel, which brought them and their boats near to 
the coast of Shetland. Having landed at Lerwick, 
were conveyed by his majesty’s ship Investigator 
to Peterhead, Chop Sth Audet. 


THE NOTES OF THE BIRDS. 
(By L. M‘Lellan, Jun., an American poet.) 
Well do I love those various harmonies 
That ange gaily in Spring’s budding woods, 
And in thickets, and green, quiet haunts, 
And lonely copses of the Summer-time, 
And in red Autumn’s ancient solitudes. 


If thou art pained with the world’s noisy stir, 
Or crazed with its mad tumults, and down 
With any of the ills of human life ; 
If thou art sick and weak, or mournest at the loss 
Of brethren gone to that far distant land 
To which we all do pass, gentle and poor, 
The gayest and the gravest, all alike— 
Then turn into the wi and hear 
The thrilling music of the forest birds. 
The unquiet finch 


How rich the varied choir ! 
Calls from the distant hollows, and the wren 
Uttereth her sweet and mellow plaint at times, 
And the thrush mourneth where the kalmia hangs 
Its crimson-spotted cups, or chirps half hid 

Amid the lowly dog-wood’s snowy flowers, 

And the blue jay flits by, from tree to tree, 

And, spreading its rich pinions, fills the ear 

With its shrill-sounding and unsteady cry. 


With the sweet airs of Spring, the robin comes ; 
And in her simple song there seems to gush 
A strain of sorrow when she visiteth 
Her last year’s withered nest. But when the gloom 
Of the deep twilight falls, she takes her perch 
Upon the red-stemmed hazel’s slender twig, 
t overhangs the brook, and suits her song 
To the slow rivulet’s inconstant chime. 


In the last days of Autumn, when the corn 

Lies sweet and yellow in the harvest field, 

And the gay company of reapers bind 

The bearded wheat in sheaves—then peals abroad 
The blackbird’s merry chant. I love to hear, 
Bold plunderer, thy mellow burst of song 

Float from thy watch-place on the mossy tree, 
Close at the corn-field edge. 


Far up some brook’s still course, whose current mines 
The forest's blackened roots, and whose green marge 
Is seldom visited by human foot, 

The lonely heron sits, and harshly breaks 

The Sabbath silence of the wilderness : 

And you may find her by some reedy pool, 

Or brooding gloomily on the time-stained rock, 
Beside some misty and far-reaching lake. 

Most awful is thy deep and heavy boom, 

poy watcher of the waters ! Thou art king 

Of the blue lake ; and all the winged kind 

Do fear the echo of thine ansry ery. 

How bright thy savage eye! Thou lookest down, 
And seest the shining fi as they glide ; 

And, poising thy grey wing, thy glossy beak 

Swift as an arrow strikes its roving prey. 

Ofttimes I see thee, through the curling mist, 

Dart, like a re of the night, and hear 

Thy strange, bewildering like the wild scream 
Of one whose life is perishing in the sea. 


And now, would’st thou, O man, delight the ear 

With earth's delicious sounds, or charm the eye 

With beautiful creations ? en 

And find them midst those many-coloured 

i richest hues 
in r splend mage, and their tones 

Are sweeter than the music of the lute, 

So hon 

So thrillingly from ruby lip, 


A Man’s Orrnion oF THE HoweEsty of 
THE Wortp.—In al! my travels, I cannot recalj 
a single instance in which any person attempted ts 
take advantage of the confidence I reposed in them, 
either in the receipt, payment, or exchange of monies, 
In making bargains, or ae the quality of ar. 
ticles by their prices, whenever I depended on my own 
reason to be dissatisfied ; nor do I think that in such 
matters I was more imposed u than I should have 
been if I had had my sight. Notwithstanding I have 
travelled so much in foreign countries, and had so ex. 
tensive an intercourse with strangers, I think I cap 
safely say that I have not been more deceived or suf. 
fered greater losses in money transactions than any of 
my countrymen. Thank God! I have not found suf. 
ficient cause to arm myself with suspicion ; for al. 
though there are despicable charactersin every country, 
who would not hesitate to take advantage of others, | 
am happy to think that human nature is not so bad as 
she is generally pourtrayed, and that there is at least 
one redeeming quality, which is acknowledged to exist 
even in the worst characters—a reluctance to practise 
deceit or treachery on the afflicted as they might be 
tempted to do on those who were capable of p i 
themselves. On the whole, I have much more reason 
to be grateful to mankind than to complain of any un. 
charitableness.— Holman’s Voyage round the World, 

CoinacE.—Coins are generally completed by one 
blow of the coining-press. These presses are worked 
in the Royal Mint by machinery, so contrived that 
they shall strike, upon an av » Sixty blows in a 
minute ; the blank piece, previously properly pre. 
pared and annealed, being placed between the dies by 
part of the same mechanism. Of these presses, and 
of the other machinery and operations used and car. 
ried on in the Mint, an excellent account, with illus. 
trative engravings, has been given by Mr Mushet, in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
number of pieces which may be struck by a single die 
of good steel, properly hardened and duly tempered, 
not unfrequently amounts at the Mint to between 
300,000 and 400,000, but the avérage consumption of 
dies is of course much greater, owing to the different 
pang of steel, and to the casualties to which the 

ies are liable: thus, the upper and lower die are often 
violently struck together, owing to a fault in the layer- 
on, or that part of the machinery which ought to 
the blank into its place, but which now and then fai 


so todo. This accident very commonly arises from 
the boy who superintends the press ting to feed 
the hopper of the layer-on with b pieces. Ifa 


die is too hard, it is apt to break or split, and especi- 
ally subject to fissures, which run from letter to letter 
upon the die. If too soft, it swells, and the collar 
will not rise and fall upon it, or it sinks in the centre, 
and the work becomes distorted and faulty. He, there. 
fore, who supplies the dies for an extensive coinage has 
many casualties and difficulties to encounter. There 
are eight presses at the Mint, frequently at work for 
ten hours each day, and I consider that the destruc. 
tion of eight pair of dies per day (one pair for each 
press) is a fair average result, though we much more 
frequently fall short of than exceed this proportion. 
It must be remembered, that each press produces 3600 
pieces per hour, but, making allowance for occasional 
stoppages, we may reckon daily produce of each 
| exer at 30,000 pieces ; the eight presses therefore will 

tnish a diurnal average of 240,000 pieces. —Brande's 
Journal. 

Tue Can't Be Dont Outcry.—The of Ful- 
ton, who first introduced the ‘steam-boat in America, 
affords a provoking specimen (of the “ it can't be done” 
being the laughing-stock of every 
body while pursuing his object making experi- 
ments, he at length announced that he was prepared 
to take a boat up the Hudson River, and solicited pas- 
sengers to come on board to witness his success. Many 
came, and to their very great surprise the boat moved 
forward — her course. It had not 
however, before it stopped abruptly ; and the 
voice immediately exclaimed at absurdit 

j “ We said it would never s 1” &e. 


30; and soon rectifying the error, the boat again moved 
the cavilling of the 
ned and unlearned fvols, and their momentary éx- 
pectation of another and a final stoppage, proceeded 
steadily till it reached Albany, and then returned to 
New York; thus ing a distance of 
three hundred mi When, however, 
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Complete sets of the work from its encement, or num 
bers set may altima be fom the 
A. 


gale continually freshened, and was the 
asant, from their being surrounded with ; 
hich a dense and heavy fog made it impos- oe | (the name of the little island) with every 
; tinguish at amy distance. The mariners | mark of kindness og eee The seamen were 
> sail, but did not apprehend danger till six | distributed among the half-subterraneous abodes, and E 
received a portion of the frugal and scanty fare on JF 
: which the inhabitants subsisted. They were long Wg 
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